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VISION TRUE AND FALSE. 
Home-Talk by J. H. N., Dec. 14, 1867. 

HE microscopic vision which we have in 

our hearts, and by which we see the 
Spirit of Truth and read all the volumes that 
are contained in it, is just as distinct from the 
vision which Swedenborg had when he saw 
heavens and hells, angels and ghosts, as it is 
from mere common outward vision. Sweden- 
borg talks about having his eyes opened ; but it 
does not appear from all he says that the 
places he entered into, and the scenery he 
saw, were in any way essentially different 
from what we see with our ordinary eyes. He 
had a perception of forms; and vision of that 
kind is substantially the same thing as common 
eye-sight. But the vision we have in connec- 
tion with the Spirit of Truth, so far as my ex- 
perience goes, has but very little to do with 
forms. I have had that vision in my heart 
for more than thirty-three years; but I have 
no stories to tell about forms or ghost-seeing 
of any kind. I am sure my experience at 
last will end in discovery of forms in the spir- 
itual world ; but I have very little to tell of 
that kind yet; and I see very distinctly that 
I have to approach this sort of experience 
somewhat as a mariner approaches an un- 
known coast, very carefully, sounding as I go, 
and keeping myself well aware that I am in 
dangerous navigation. Instead of showing 
me forms, this microscopic vision has kept my 
heart and mind looking into the invisible things 
that are in Christ, and into Paul’s experience ; 
into the things by which I may partake of the 
fellowship of Christ’s sufferings, and be made 
conformable unto his death; and by which I 
may get the omnipotence of God in my moral 
nature—self-control and power to do what I 
ought to do and be what I ought to be, to 
live asa man of God in this wicked world. 
That is what my heart has been busy about all 
these years; that is what I have been study- 
ing, reading, turning over, looking at on this 
side and the other; and the Spirit of Truth 
has constantly been taking the things of 
Christ and showing them to me, and so feed- 
ing my life. But all this has been without 
any great experience of joy and exaltation. 
I have had a great deal of comfort, to be sure, 
but a great deal of sorrow too, and the general 
tone of my experience has been sober. Wait- 
ing, patience and hope, have been my common 





diet. In fact I have lived on what would be 
called rather low fare ; that kind of fare which 
keeps a man humble and makes him appreciate 
bare salvation, and the hope of salvation even. 
I have felt all the time, that the best thing I 
had was the hope of eternal life. 

With this experience, however, I am 
approaching a state in which I am certain of 
realizing the fullness of God. Jerusalem is 
represented as clothing herself with those that 
gather themselves together and come to her; 
and we may say that the souls of all that are 
saved become vestures of God. The proper 
conception of the church is that of God mani- 
fest in the flesh; that is, it is God with an 
innumerable series of vestures. Every soul 
as it is purified and perfected so as to be 
completely added to the series, literally con. 
tains the fullness of the Godhead bodily ; it 
becomes a part of the great God manifest in 
the flesh. When our salvation is complete we 
shall feel distinctly not enly that the whole 
Godhead is in us, but all the spirits that have 
been added to God and have become the 
vestures of God before us, are also within us. 
If a person should put on cne dress after 
another, the last dress would contain not only 
the person but all the previous dresses. 
There is a sense in which every one of us 
contains all who have preceded us in Christ, 
and will be contained by all who come after 
us. If you learn how to use the microscope 
in your heart, instead of looking up into the 
blue sky for heaven, you will find it within 
you. Paul prayed for the churches that they 
“might be able tocomprehend with all saints 
what is the breadth, and length, and depth, and 
height, and toknow the love of Christ which 
passeth knowledge.” All saints are God’s 
vestures, and if we have a vision by which we 
can sec God at all, we shall see all his 
vestures. 

This kind of visions leads us away from forms 
rather than toward them. It leads away from 
external surfaces to inner essences, We shall 
learn to study that saying of Paul, “‘ Henceforth 
know we no man after the flesh,” in the light 
of this theory. What is it to know men after 
the flesh? It is to know them outside of you, 
as you see them with your eyes, in bodily 
shape. If we follow Paul, we shall know no 
man after that fashion. We shall not know 
Christ in that outward way, we shall know 
him within us, and we shall know one another 
within us. We shall find all our kin- 
dred and friends in this interior world among 
these vestures of God. We shall recognize 
those who have gone before us in the knowledge 
of God as our kindred, and none other. Paul 





represents the church as increasing ‘‘ with the 
increase of God.’ Every vesture that is ad- 
ded to God becomes the increase of his life and 
person. It is in this accumulation of God’s 
vestures that we shall find ourselves, and all 
our kindred, if we are saved. ll else is out- 
er darkness and perdition. God only hath im- 
mortality. 

The essential error of Swedenborg’s religious 
theories and philosophy is, that he only went 
from one set of forms toanother. He imagined 
that he drew near to God in getting into inward 
forms ; but that was a delusion; and just so 
far as it took possession of him, it made his case 
worse than if he had remained a mere carnal 
sight-seer. 


SWEDENBORGIANA.—NO. 9. 
BY J. H. N. 


HE next subject that I discussed ir the 

Perfectionist was Swedenborg’s doctrine 

of the Second Advent. I will reprint here 
only the concluding paragraphs : 


THE SECOND COMING OF CHRIST. 

* * * According to the extracts we have 
given, [ from Brief Exposition, §'70, 73, from 
Heaven and Hell, § 1, and from Last Judgment, 
§ 45], the Second Advent of Christ was in fact 
nothing more than the advent of Swedenborgian- 
ism ;—in other words, Swedenborg himself was 
the second manifestation of Christ. Thus he- says 
—*That by the coming of the Lord is meant 
his coming in the Word, and at the same time 
the establishment of a New Church instead of 
the former, which is then brought to its con- 
summation or end, evidently appears,” &c. And 
again, “ By the coming of the Lord in the clouds 
of heaven with power and glory, is signified his 
presence in the Word, and revelation ; by clouds 
is signified the sense of the letter of the Word ; 
and by glory, the internai sense of the Word”— 
which internal sense Swedenborg professes to 
have given to the world. Subsequently he an- 
nounces distinctly that he is the vehicle of the 
revelations necessary to the salvation of the 
world, and adds,—“ that at this day such imme- 
diate revelation exists, is because that is what is 
meant by the coming of the Lord !”—Here is ad- 
ditional evidence of what we have heretofore 
said in relation to Swedenborg’s idea of his own 
preéminence. The reader hardly needs to be 
reminded that Ann Lee, A. B. Smolnikar, and 
many other spiritual potentates in modern times 
have set up similar pretensions in regard to the 
Second Advent. These pretensions, as well as 
the alarming theories of Miller and other Ad- 
ventists, are quite natural, though irregular, off- 
shoots from the old root of error concerning the 
Second Coming which has been nursed by all 
Christendom since the apostles fell asleep—the 
doctrine that Christ did not come when he suid 
he would, and when his first followers expected 
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him, but is to come sometime—nobody knows 
when. 

In our view there is no better test of a man’s 
pretensions to Bible-knowledge and to spiritual 
wisdom, than the answer he gives to the ques- 
tion—* What think you of Christ’s Second 
Coming?” Ifhe misses the truth on this 
point, we are satisfied that he has noclue to 
the labyrinth of prophecy, no sound knowl- 
edge of the spiritual history of the world, and 
no very profound sympathy with Christ and 
the apostles. As biblical knowledge advances, 
we may be sure that Swedenborg’s theory of 
the Second Coming will be seen, more and 
more clearly, to be the seal of his imposture— 
a mark sufficient of itself to prove him a false 
prophet. 

After this article, I tried to hurry through, 
and get out of the discussion. The following 
summary of doctrines and concluding reflec- 
tions, were intended, and supposed to be, the 
end of my review of Swedenborg : 
Concerninc ReceneraTion—Curist1aAn Expe- 

RIENCE, THe New Covenant—Tue Resurrec- 

Tios—Marriaces In Heaven—-Sexvat Mo- 

RALITY. 

We shall attempt no more than a very brief 
statement of the ideas we have gathered from 
our reading of Swedenborg in relation to the 
above subjects, leaving the reader to make his 
own comments. 

1. Regeneration, according to Swedenborg, is 
4 progressive change, extending through life, and 
is consistent with remaining sin. (See “ Divine 
Providence,” § 84.) 

2. His view of Christian experience is not 
essentia'ly different from that of the legal 
churches. Daily repentance is one of its im- 
portant elements. (See “ Heavenly Doctrine,” 
§ 163.) 

3. He assigns the promises of the New Cove- 
nant exclusively to the angels of the third heav- 
en. (See “ Heaven and Hell,” § 25, 271.) 

4. He teaches that the resurrection is nothing 
more than the continuation of existence in the 
human form after death. (See a Heavenly Doc- 
trine,” § 225-6). 

5. He teaches that exclusive marriage, essen- 
tially the same as that practiced in this world, 
exists in heaven, thus directly contradicting 
Christ's words in Matt. 22: 30. (See “ Heav- 
en and Hell,” § 366-386.) 

6. In his code of sexual morality-for this world, 
he allows pellicacy or mistress-keeping, in cases 
where it is not convenient for men to marry, 
and concubinage in cases where married men 
are not pleased with their wives. (See “ Conju- 
gial love,” § 459, 460, 467-475.) 

We judge that the sketch we have given of 
Swedenborg’s system is sufficient to enable 
thinking men to estimate its merits... .Sweden- 
borg may fairly be judged by his method of 
dealing with the Bible, and by his doctrines 
concerning the Godhead and the Second Coming. 

It must not be inferred, from the unfavora- 
ble view which we have taken of Sweden- 
borg’s writings, that we find nothing valuable 
in them. It would hardly be possible for a bank 
to issue such quantities of paper as he has done, 
without having some specie in its vaults. In 
the midst of much illogical reasoning and as- 
sumption, and much silliness, repetition, and 
wearisome, prosing, useless stuff, we find also 





veins of valuable truth. We are inclined to 
think that his theory of psychology, so far as he 
worked it out before he merged the philosopher 
in the visionist, is at least nearer the truth than 
the common theories on that subject. As to his 
accounts of his traveling in the spiritual world, 
and of the manners and customs of the inhabit- 
ants, it is safe, and at the same time no more 
than fair, to dispose of them generally, as he dis- 
poses of a great part of the Bible—i. e. to regard 
them as mere “ apparent truths.” Yet much of 
what he says about the modes of life after death 
is not unreasonable. Some of it we believe to 
be true. We like the air of reality which he 
gives to the things of the invisible world. The 
study of his system is a good exercise to the 
spiritual thinker. The atmosphere of it is fa- 
vorable to transcendental reflection. It broaches 
subjects of the right sort. And on the whole, 
our opinion is, that a spiritualist who takes it 
only for what it is worth, as a halfway system 
—an emanation from hades—may find in it much 
valuable spoil. 


The sixth item in the above summary—that 
relating to Swedenborg’s sexual morality— 
seems to have pricked Prof. Bush, and he 
opened correspondence again as follows : 

PROF. BUSH TO J. H. N. 
New York, Jan. 24, 1846. 

Mr. Noyes: 

Dear Sir :—Having just returned from an 
absence of several weeks, I embrace an early 
leisure moment to say a word respecting your 
recent articles on Swedenborg. 


No man can of course be expected to believe 
anything, and especially any religious thing, 
without adequate evidence. The evidence 
of Swedenborg’s supernatural endowments, it 
seems, does not satisfy you. This I regret for 
your own sake, though perliaps I ought not to 
be surprised at it. The general tone of your 
writings indicates strong confirmation in a par- 
ticular class of views, which, in several points, 
are in conflict with Swedenborg’s doctrine. Yet 
I do not state this as a proof in itself that you 
are wrong and he is right, but as a reason why 
it might be expected that you would not easily 
give him credence. Of his title to credence, it 
will be useless for me to debate. It is contrary 
to the genius of the system, where one has so 
much evidence before him of its character as 
you have. As all spiritual truth, according to 
him, is an inflowing into the mind from the pre- 
dominance of a heavenly love, we must mainly 
trust to that for the intellectual result. I find 
for myself that in proportion as I give scope to 
the divine leading of love in earnest aspiration 
after the good of life, the conviction of truth in 
the general scheme comes without difficulty. It 
is indeed hard to break down the sway of “ self- 
derived intelligence,” and put affection before 
thought; yet I find it can be done, and my very 
thought, in better moods, tells me it should be 
done. If this shall appear to you like hoodwink- 
ing one’s understanding, I cannot help it. I am 
sure the principle is reasonable, and I think it 
is Scriptural. 

But I wish more particularly to request you 
to reconsider what you have said respecting 
Swedenborg’s allowing of pellicacy. My con- 
viction is very clear that you have done him 
wrong (and the truth also) by your representa- 
tion; and I think you will see some evidence of 





this in the pamphlet I sent you the other day 
from Boston on the subject. It is obvious that 
he is speaking of the least of two evils in regard 
to the natural man, and not the spiritual. I can- 
not conceive that any candid mind should regard 
him as sanctioning the practice, any more than 
Christ could be considered as sanctioning poly- 
gamy or divorce, merely because he said it was 
permitted in consequence of the hardness of the 
Jewish heart. I know that sanction is not the 
word you use, yet the practical effect is to rep- 
resent Swedenborg as loosening the bonds of 
morality, which certainly cannot be said with- 
out great injury. The grand scope of the 
“Conjugial Love” is to elevate marriage into 
the very soul of the celestial laws and delights, 
and to show that every thing opposed to it— 
every thing “scortatory”—comes frum hell 
and leads to hell; and for one, I can truly say, 
no work I have ever read has so tended to hor- 
rify me by a view of the tremendous consequen- 
ces of every thing illicit, as that treatise. How 
could a man of sense and uprightness so mar 
his scope, as the popular objection supposes ? 
How could such sweet and bitter waters flow 
both from the same fountain ? 

Allow me then most earnestly to urge upon 
you a review of that paragraph. See if you 
have not conveyed a wrong impression. See if 
strict Christian equity does hot require you to 
proffer some kind of amends to those of 
your readers (and I am one), who may feel 
deeply aggrieved by what they are fully satis- 
fied is a groundless aspersion. If you are satis- 
fied that you have spoken unadvisedly, I have 
every assurance that you will not shrink from a 
proper acknowledgment. At any rate, I pray 
you will not leave it where it is. Tell your 
readers at least what he does say, n its relations 
to the whole theme; that they may judge for 
themselves of the enormity. 

Very respectfully yours, 
Gro. Busu. 

In the next number I shall present the dis- 
closure of Swedenborg’s sexual morality, which 
this letter called out. 


CULTIVATION OF FRUITS.—NO. 2. 
BY HENRY THACKER. 
THE APPLE, CONTINUED.—SHORTENING IN. 
HORTENING in, and pruning, to a greater 
or less extent, to correspond with the 
unavoidable loss of roots in transplanting, is a 
work that should by no means be neglected, as 
the future welfare and even the life of the tree 
very much depend on it. Good judgment will 
dictate the amount that should be lopped off in 
order to restore the proper balance between the 
root and the top. Unless this is attended to, 
the growth of the superabundance of buds, in 
the spring, is liable to exhaust the stock of sap 
stored up in the tree, before the roots are in a con- 
dition to supply the waste by the formation of a 
new set of spongioles or feeders; and the conse- 
quence is, death from exhaustion, or a severe 
check in the circulation and growth of the tree, 
from Which state it will require years to recover. 


VARIETIES. 

The question as to what varieties to plant is a 
very important one. Not only the quality, but 
the productiveness, hardiness, keeping-qualities, 
and character as market fruit, should be consid- 
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ered. In doing this, more or less perplexity is 
involved, as the qualities of fruits are subject to 
change, from variations of climate, locality, &, 
This liability makes it difficult, if not impossible 
to give evena short list of varieties that will 
succeed equally well in all localities. There are, 
however, a few well-known and excellent sorts 
that generally succeed well in most places in the 
New England and other northern states, and in 
some parts of the West, where the climate is not 
toosevere. The following is a list making a good 
variety for market, and other purposes, that 
may generally be relied on: 


Summer. 
Red Astracan Sweet Bough. 
Primate Golden Sweeting. 
Early Harvest 

Autumn, 
Porter Fall Pippin. 
Gravenstein Munson Sweet. 
Tallow Pippin 

Winter. 

R. I. Greening Golden Russet. 
Baldwin Pound Sweet. 
Northern Spy - Ladies’ “ 
Esopus Spitzenburg Bailey’s “ 
Wagener Tallman “ 
Roxbury Russet Henry “ 


Westfield Seek-no-further. 


There are many other good varieties that suc- 
ceed more or less perfectly in different localites, 
and a longer list for the benefit of amateurs may 
be given hereafter. But for present purposes a 
larger one is not desirable. And in order to 
further guard against liabilities of failure, we 
would recommend any one proposing to set out 
an orchard, to canvass the place in which he 
lives—as there may almost always be found 
varieties that succeed perfectly in certain local- 
ities—and to plant largely of such kinds. 

CULTIVATION OF THE SOIL. . 

Ilaving transplanted his trees, the cultivator 
has still an important task te perform, namely, 
the cultivation of the soil. Here occurs the fatal 
error of many who make attempts at the culti- 
vation of fruit. Some cultivators, having pur- 
chased perhaps a fine lot of trees, set them 
out at once, in a piece of greensward, and give 
them noculture. Othersset them out well, per- 
haps, and then consider their work as ended; 
anc the trees are subsequently allowed to be- 
come choked with grass and weeds, or crops of 
grain. Some trees linger out a sickly existence, 
others die, or are barked and broken down by 
the whiffletrees of teams driven by careiess 
teamsters. Less than a year ago the writer in 
traveling a few miles saw two instances of the 
former practice. Passing a meadow, I saw 
& man digging holes about the size of post- 
holes. Returning three hours afterward, I 
found the holes had been dug for trees, and 
within that space of time, the man had dug the 
holes and set out fifty apple-trees; a work that 
would have required at least a day for a careful 
cultivator to have performed, even in grounds 
well prepared for the purpose. Such a course 
is not only detrimental, but defeats the very 
object, perhaps, the cultivator has in view ; that 
of realizing in the shortest practicable period 
of time, remunerative returns for his labor. 
The cultivator, in order to realize his anticipa- 
tions, instead of leaving the trees to take care 
of themselves, should give the soil good culti- 





vation for six or eight years, by planting 
the ground to low, hoed crops, keeping it in 
good condition by an-occasional manuring. By 
this time the orchard commences bearing, and 
some returns for past labors begin to be real- 
ized. To obviate the dislike of farmers to cul- 
tivate land among young trees, we have adop- 
ted a system of cultivating young orchards, 
which, in part at least, obviates the difficulty, 
and we think will be found to work well. Cul- 
tivate the young orchard well for the first few 
years, with hoed crops, giving the trees a fair 
chance by keeping the ground in good condition 
around them. Then seed to grass a strip six or 
eight feet wide, including the row of trees, run- 
ning north and south, or east and west, as most 
convenient. The space between the rows can 
now be freely cultivated one way, without in- 
convenience, injury to the trees, or danger 
of breaking the roots if plowed to a moderate 
depth. The strips of grass can be widened if 
desirable, as the trees enlarge, and should be 
mowed two or three times in the course of the 
summer; especially the grass should be cut 
short before the approach of winter, lest it 
should become a harbor for mice. The grass 
should be raked off and fed to stock, or placed 
around the trees to rot. If the trees in after 
years should need manuring, the strips can be 
top-dressed in the fall; but they will scarcely 
need it if the cultivated spaces are kept prop- 
erly enriched. If it should thereafter become 
desirable to plow the strips, it should be done 
with a great deal of care, as the roots of the 
trees will be found nearer the surface on these 
unplowed strips, than where the ground has 
been annually cultivated; and hence they should 
be plowed quite shallow. 


Undoubtedly many orchards that have re- 
mained a long time in grass, have been badly 
injured by injudicious plowing, which fact per- 
haps has had a tendency to bring the cultivation 
of orchards into bad repute with some. We 
have known full-grown orchards to do well and 
bear well for a number of years, lying in grass 
and kept pastured down close. On the other 
hand, according to our observation, nothing 
is more ruinous to an orchard than to seed it 
down to a meadow, and mow it for a great 
length of time. 


HOW I CAME TO BE HERE. 
AN AUTOBIOGRAPHY BY R. 8, DELATRE. 
NO. II. 


EFORE I take leave of Ceylon, I will write a 

word about the social atmosphere. It was es- 
sentially military. I was born while the star of Na- 
poleon was still in the ascendant, and just as the 
Peninsular war was ushered in by Wellington.: The 
throb of the great European heart was felt to the 
ends of the earth, and the soldier, everywhere, be- 
came twice a soldier. The only thing I remem- 
ber, however, in regard to Bonaparte, while in India, 
was the celebration of the victory at Waterloo. It 
was well calculated to make a Jasting impression 
upon the young mind. Thus was I brought up in 
the lap of Mars, as it were, and it was my destiny to 
follow in his trail half my lifetime, although never 
engaged in the service. It failed to make a soldier 
ot me, for I was not born a soldier. 


March 4, 1820.—I must now bid adieu to the 
“Divine Island,” to be launched upon the wide 
ocean, both literally and figuratively. The change 
is immense to achild brought up in a colony, with 
little or nothing to draw him out. My brother(three 
years older), and two other sprigs with myself, were 
putin charge of the captain of a ship of 500 hun- 





dred tons burden, bound for London. She had 
been a sloop of war, was finely cut and would dart 
through the water like an arrow when the wind 
suited her. We are soon gliding along the smooth 
waters of the Indian ocean—its light breezes wafting 
us treacherously down to the “cape of storms.” 
Day after day of our basking life goes without a 
ripple on its surface, unless, indeed, when a sea-weed 
appears, or a Portuguese man-of-war, as the sailors 
call the nautilus (in derision I suppose), or the spout- 
ing of a leviathan on the horizon. A dolphin pro- 
vokes the harpoon, but keeps clear of it. A shark is 
detected in our wake. A tropical thunder-storm 
refreshes us, and every available receptacle is out on 
deck to catch the precious drops. The sailors plague 
us terribly by their talk about having to pay toll to 
old Neptune on crossing the line; in default thereof 
most awful penalties are held over us. We boys 
are green enough to be considerably disturbed there- 
by, to the mighty satisfaction of the provoking tars. 
Poor fellows! they have little to amuse them, so I 
freely forgive them for the extra throbbing occa- 
sioned. 

There are several married couples on board, be- 
sides other passengers, so that we have company to 
enliven the long voyage. Card-playing and kindred 
games are abundantly resorted to above deck and 
below, also ninepins &c. There are books also, for 
the studious. A spacious awning covers the quarter- 
deck and the tropical sun is held at bay. The young- 
sters clim» the rigging—a risky sport though; but 
the captain is indulgent; he feels that he was once 
a boy himself. But it is as well to put on a check, 
so he winks at the mischievous tars, who take a no- 
tion to give chase, and there they all are, men and 
boys, dodging one another on the rigging, full tear, 
amid shouts below. But the sport is too good to 
last, and a couple of the tyros are captured and 
made fast to the main and mizzen-top, and there left 
to chew the cud, and to be gazing-stocks; all in the 
best of humors, however. This bout comes off 
again after awhile, and is evidently an important item 
in the programme of the voyage. Occasionally a 
squall quickens our pulses. It is sport to look over 
the ship’sside and see the foam fly past, for she plows 
the main furiously. With the wind abeam she scuds 
along sixteen miles to the hour, and the captain 
holds on to the last, to make the most of it. It is 
an exciting moment when the halliards are all 
manned ready for the word of command, as she 
flies through the water under pressure’ of the im- 
pending squall. You hold your breath as eagerly 
you look upon the advancing avalanche, and then 
upon the scene on deck; the speaking-trumpet half 
raised to the lip, the brawny arm clutching the rope, 
the roar of the wind aloft, the ship careening fear- 
fully as the blast sweeps over her. “Let go the 
halliards,” shouts the captain. It is a terrible mo- 
ment to the poor boy, there is such a tremendous 
flapping of the sails—more like thunder-claps than 
anything else. It looks as if there wouldn’t bea 
stitch of canvas left; and the filliping of the great 
pulley-blocks makes him shudder. But the undaunt- 
ed tar sets all to rights again, and the ship pursues 
her wonted way. 


After a run of four weeks, the island of Mauritius 
comes in sight. Surely nature, if not man, would 
scem to have been bent upon giving us a splendid 
reception. Talk of a salute of a hundred guns! 
Why, the whole artillery of heaven appeared to be 
there, planted as it were upon the cloud-capped 
mountain, and rolling its thunders amid oceans of 
electric fire. Awe-struck, slowly we move to the 
anchorage—to the bathos of a quarantine, to endure 
for a heavy term the pains of hope deferred. Imag- 
ine the situation. The beautiful “ terra firma” ever 
before you, more picturesque than Tahiti even, it is 
said, but still beyond your reach. The torments of 
Tantalus must have been a mere flea-bite to it. 

Well, we pass the time, we hardly know how—no 
thanks to the cholera, so prevalent where we come 
from. Monstrous sharks prowl around our vessel, 
deep down in the greeny brine, and swimming is not 
to be thought of, unless we spread a sail in the 
water—so say the knowing ones. But the hour of 
release comes, and we step ashore on this new pos- 
session of England, taken in 1810. We have the 
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luck to spend a month on this island, our captain 
having business to attend to. A friend of my 
father’s of the name of Rossi, a Corsican by birth 
and a captain in the British service, receives us and 
treats us like a father. 

The island is mountainous, although only thirty- 
six miles long and thirty-two wide, and lying in the 
tropical zone, and is subject to great hurricanes. 
Fancy a house (small to be sure), with two men in 
it, blown from the top of a mountuin clear into the sea, 
a distance of a mile, and nothing ever seen of either 
men or house! Sugar is the staple production. 
Fish are abundant and excellent, as we can amply 
testify. It should be noted that here has been 
made the experiment of introducing the martin to 
check the increase of insects, and that it has suc- 
ceeded admirably. There are no serpents, mark 
that! 

Here was wrecked the ship in which was lost the 
young lady whose story was the basis of St. Pierre’s 
tale of “ Paul and Virginia.” Was the contagion of 
romance still lingering in the atmosphere? for we 
were certainly put through a decidedly romantic 
affair while there, although totally unaware at the 
time of the existence of the tale alluded to. Among 
our host’s acquaintances was a French family who 
had a sugar-plantation some way out of town, high 
up on the slope of a mountain, not far, I should 
judge, from where stood the cabanes of the widow 
de la Tour and of Marguerite. As it generally hap- 
pens, there were girls in that household, and as it 
also generally happens, some of them were very en- 
gaging, and—but hereby hangs a tale. A single 
incident may serve to show how matters stood. 
It had been proposed to go out some day and 
visit the family. Day and night the bright 
vision stood before the sanguine boy; but just as it 
was about to be realized, the whole fabric threat- 
ened to fall to the ground. Tear upon tear coursed 
down the boyish cheek, nor ceased to flow (day or 
night) until reassured by the tenderness of an indul- 
gent friend. The visit comes off! the momentary 
enchantment slips from between the fingers and “ the 
place thereof knoweth it no more.” 


“ But how did you contrive to converse together, 
she being French?” you willask. Ah how! I can 
only say that her mere presence was language 
enough. It has often been said that unuttered love is 
the deepest. I believe there is truth init. Butit is re- 
markable, though, that in boyhood, this affection 
seems not to demand a reciprocation, asin after yeafs. 
In the case in question, and in every other that I 
can remember, it was enough to love without the 
most distant thought of being loved. What are we 
to make of this? 


LEGISLATION WANTED. 


An infidel Communist out west asks us to send 
him a draft of a law for the benefit of Communities, 
giving them the privileges of corporations; and says 
that he thinks he can get such a law passed in the 
Minnesota legislature this winter. Well, we will 
give him a draft here and now, and one framed at 
our request by an actuallawyer. It might be entitled 

AN ACT TO ENCOURAGE GOD. 


PREAMBLE.—Whereas Community of propert 
was the immediate result of the advent of the Spirit 
of Heaven on the day of Pentecost, insomuch that 
“the multitude of them that believed was of one 
heart and of one soul, neither said any of them that 
aught of the things which he was his 
own, but they had all things common ;” and where- 
as we the people of this State desire, so far as in us 
lies, to facilitate the entrance of the Spirit of Heaven 
into this world by legislative enactment, therefore, 

Be rt EnacteD: That all Communities or Asso- 
ciations founded on the gospel of Jesus Christ as set 
forth in the New Testament, and seeking practically 
to embody the Pentecostal principle aforesaid in 
their daily life by a full Communism of property, 
shall be, and are hereby, invested with the right of 

erpetuai succession, the right to buy and sell and 

old all manner of property, real and personal, the 
‘right to make their own by-laws, to elect their own 
officers, to make and enforce contracts in the same 
manner as if such Communities or Associations were 
legally incorporated bodies: and such Communities 
or Associations are also invested with all other rights 
and privileges which are now bestowed by the laws 
of this State upon bodies duly incorporated by law. 

All acts now in force which are inconsistent with 





this enactment are hereby repealed so far only as 
they conflict with the terms of this enactment. 

Seriously, we wish that not only Minnesota, but 
every state in the Union, and every nation in the 
world, would pass this act or something like it. 
Then we should be encouraged to go on with the 
good work that everybody can see is begun at O. C. 
Such an act is no more than reasonable and decent 
respect to God and the Bible, and would invite a 
great public benefit. The legislature that shall first 
put such an act on its statute book will be likely 
to get a high premium in “ kingdom come.” 

J. HN. 


THE HUB OF NEW YORK. 


66 HENEVER it rains porridge,” said a wag- 
gish neighbor at Oneida, “the Commu- 
nity’s dish is sure to be right side up!” If this be 
so, we trust it is no less true that we like to share 
good fortune with others. Thinking there is con- 
siderable of a shower of the nutritious fluid referred 
to, hovering over Oneida at the present time, we in- 
vite the folks of that vicinity to look out for it and 
get their bowls and porringers concave side up. * 

Oneida, if not able to contest with Boston the 
claim to be the “hub of the universe,” is at least the 
pivot of the Empire State. Take a township map 
of New York, and with a pin and string fastened at 
O. C., sweep around the limits of the State, and 
you will find the circle thus made touching the ex- 
treme points, and averaging the opposite boundaries 
with almost mathematical exactness. Not so with 
any other place. Utica is too far east, Rome too far 
north, Syracuse too far west. The vicinity of Oneida 
is the geographical center. 

Toward this center the lines of trade and travel 
are naturally converging. The Erie canal, and the 
Oneida Lake canal, pass near it. The New York 
Central ;Railroad here forms its great east and west 
artery, and the Midland Railroad is here to intersect it 
with a north and south route. Eight or ten hours travel 
by these lines will enable travelers to reach this point 
from almost any part of the State. The straightening 
of the Central Railroad between Utica and Wamps- 
ville will probably soon add another track a mile or 
two south of the present one, bringing the point of 
intersection of the Midland and Central roads some- 
where in the region between the villages of Oneida, 
Oneida Castle, and Sconondoa. 

All these circumstances point to Oneida (by which 
we mean the district adjacent to the proposed inter- 
section) as a place of future importance. It is the 
natural site for the State Capital. Some such dream 
as that we believe was formerly in the minds of the 
citizens of Oneida Castle. A broad avenue in that 
village leading to an elevated plateau still recalls 
this early aspiration. Why should it not be fulfilled ? 
Here is a magnificent site on a broad, high table-land, 
central, easily accessible, in the midst of the richest 
part of the State, surrounded by neighboring cities on 
almost every hand, watered by a pure and beautiful 
stream (the Sconondoa), and peopled by wu generous 
and thriving population. The State has long desired 
to move its Capital toa more eligible place than 
Albany. Local jealousy has hitherto prevented the 
selection, for this purpose, of Utica or Syracuse. 
Oneida isa fair compromise between these rival 
places, and with the unequaled railroad facilities it 
is soon to present, will commend itself to the choice 
of all. Now isthe time for the people to unite to 
build up here a new city, fresh and virtuous, free 
from the taint of corruption that pervades the older 
towns, and one that shall become the inland me- 
tropolis of the State? Let the citizens of Oneida, 
Durhamville, Oneida Castle, Sconondoa, and O. 
C., rise above petty local interests and study the 
subject from a broad view. By falling in with 
the indications of nature and the demand of public 
utility, they will best secure in the end their separate 
prosperity. Fix on the best spot for the Railroad in- 
tersection, the State House, the City Park &c., and 
put allshoulders to the wheel. The Community pro- 
ductions have gained a credit to this locality, for 
honest work, all over the country, and the people 
of the State who want honest legislation will be glad 
to move the seat of government to a point which is 





under the influence of such an example. There 
need be no jealousy between the different villages of 
this district, since the success of the movement will 
obliterate their dividing boundaries, and a wide- 
spread metropolitan Capital will absorb them all. 

G. 


COMMUNITY GOSSIP. 
WALLINGFORD. 


...-The 0. C. Daily has come as usual, this week, 
but gleanings for the CrrcuLaR are scarce. The “gos- 
sip editress,” looking over the file, concludes there is 
nothing for her purpose. Winter life in the Com- 
munity is esoteric; its events and excitements’ are 
less reportable than insummer. Our winter life is 
happiest then, if“ happy is that people who have no 
annals.” Somebody may say, “ Tell us what there is 
in the Daily, any how.” We can give some general 
idea. It contains as many as ten notes to the family, 
by different members, in the way of relating their 
experience, confessing their faults, testifying to their 
faith, or making a new dedication of themselves to 
God. It gives some brief reports of evening discus- 
sions; one for instance on the despotism said to reign 
in the Community. As to this charge, one said, “ We 
should meet that boldly, and let everybody know 
that we have here an absolute despotism toward evil 
Christ was a despot when he drove the devils into 
the swine.” Another said, “Mr. Noyes’s influence 
makes me free; free from the slavery of passion and 
sin. Under his influence I am growing freer every 
day, and coming out into a life of perfect romance, 
beauty, love, hope and courage. If this is a despot- 
ism, it is a glorious one.” Another meeting was 
occupied with a case of criticism. Of another, this 
note is made: “Something was said about the stiff- 
ness of the manner of our sitting in the Hall, most of 


the seats facing one way, and the persons accustomed” 


to do the principal part of the talking sitting at one 
end. It is too much like meeting-house style. G. E. 
C. is to see what changes and improvements can be 


made.” We have also a report of the weekly busi- 


ness mecting, in which the principal question was, 


how many hands to retain in the trap-shop, and how — 
many to dismiss from the bag-shop: the decision 


referred to a committee. The remaining matter is, 
scraps from outside correspondence, weather items, 
business orders, and mention of departures—the 
Christmas visitors from the Communes one after an- 
other having gone back. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


A TELLING LETTER. 


Philadelphia, Jan. 2, 1868. 

Dear Crrcuar :—I have not Janguage to express 
the deep and lively interest I feel in the great enter- 
prise in which you of the O. C. and its various 
branches are engaged. You cannot but have the 
good wishes and earnest invocations of all who 
desire to see the great truths of Christianity reduced 
to practice in daily life. For more than eighteen 
hundred years men have professed, in theory, to be 
Christians; it is gratifying to see some who are try- 
ing to be such in practice, in truth and reality. 

But sympathy in an idle flow of words amounts to 
little; there is plenty of that in the world, of which 
you no doubt have a share. I want to set an ex- 
ample of active, real sympathy which I hope to see 
followed by others who desire your success. “Here 
are $10 for the CrrcuLaR. Among all its readers 
and those who appear so anxious to cast in'their lot 
with you, are there not four or five hundred others 
who will do as much or more? This would be some- 
thing towards putting the CrrcuLar on its feet in a 
strong and commanding position, enabling it to dis- 
seminate Community knowledge and correct 
principles, thereby doing incalculable service to the 
great cause of practical Chrigtianity. 


People need light. Even some, perhaps, among 
those who are most anxious to be embraced in your 
fold require it. Ican well imagine the possibility 
of persons of very good intentions, in the main, 
being sadly mistaken in themselves, from their desire 
to get into your circle ; their minds being captivate 
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by your outward prosperity and comforts, which they 
selfishly desire to enjoy, they are thus prompted to 
enter the Community, by the very spirit which they 
must totally eradicate from their minds before they 
can be happy when there—to wit, selfishness. Pride, 
selfishness, and vanity, are three prolific sources of hu- 
man misery, which are fostered and stimulated by 
the present system of society, but which must be 
entirely got rid of before perfect happiness can be 
enjoyed in a better state. Those who go intoa better 
condition of society with these passions in their hearts, 
are carrying burning coals in their own bosoms; and 
the CrrcULaR cannot render a better service than 
by faithfully warning mankind of this fact, and there- 
by saving many from bitter disappointment. There 
can be no greater torment than for an individual to be 
in, and surrounded by, a condition of society for which 
heis not prepared. Nothing is therefore more impor- 
tant to those contemplating a connection with a 
better condition of things, than a thorough knowl- 
edge of themselves and the motives by which they 
are animated. 


I regret my inability to make this little contribu- 
tion ten times as much; but as every little helps, I 
send this in the hope that others will be incited to do 
more. Let all who profess an interest in your great 
enterprize do something more than talk, and great 
good will result. 

Your earnest well-wisher, Z. 

[A voice from the Printing-Office. Hurrah for Z! The cost of 


the Craco.ar for 1867 has been $3,051.60—not charging anything 
for editorial work. The receipts amount to $618.43.]} 


QUACK COMMUNISM. 

A man who is trying to inaugurate a system of 
Communism without religion ( which is yery much 
like trying to get up a tide without a moon), 
wishes us to advertise his publications and call at- 
tention to his projects. We cannot do it with any 
sincere confidence. We might as well go to adver- 
tising quack medicines. The very best we can do 
for such schemes is to say nothing about them. If 
we mention them we shall have to quarrel with them. 

J. HN. 


ON COOKING RAISINS. 
IMPORTANT TO LOVERS OF PLUM-PUDDINGS. 
Wallingford, Dec. 25, 1867. 

Dear H. A. N :—I think I have made a discovery ; 
but I must consult you about it before crowing over it. 

I noticed the other day, as I have often before, that 
the raisins in our puddings were sour. On inquiry, 
I learned that they were cooked, with the puddings, 
two or three hours. Itoccurred to me that this long 
cooking made them sour. I suggested that the next 
time they should not be’ put in till the pudding was 
nearly done—say fifteen minutes before. This was 
tried to-day, and for result we had good sweet raisins 
soft, plump and delicious to eat with our pudding 
—ever so much better than any I can remember. 

Now I wish you would experiment in this matter, 
and find out all about the effect of cooking on raisins, 
and report. It is no small affair if we can improve 
all the plum-puddings in the world. For my part I 
consider the raisins the best part of the pudding. 

J. HN. 
New York, Jan. 1, 1868. 

Dear J. H. N.:—Yesterday we had a rice-pud- 
ding and put in our raisins half an hour before it was 
done, and we thought it a great improvement. The 
raisins were softened and yet sweet. I think, as you 
say, that it is an important discovery. 

I experimented in another way. I took a handful 
of raisins and put them in a vessel of boiling water, 
and kept them boiling for threehours. Every fifteen 
minutes I tasted one. The first time, they were very 
little different from fresh raisins. At the half 
hour, they were sweet and good. At forty-five min- 
utes I began to taste the sour—they were sourish- 
sweet. Atone hour, they were sweetish-sour, and 
kept growing more sour, until at two hours they 
were decidedly sour. After that they began to lose 
their sour taste, until at'three hours they were al- 
most tasteless. 


I think if we want the taste of the raisins in the 


mixture we are cooking, it would be well to cook the 
raisins in water or milk first, and take them out and 
throw them away, and then make the pudding or 
other compound with this flavored liquid; but to 
preserve the flavor of the raisins for eating, they 
should be cooked only from fifteen to thirty minutes. 
H. A. N. 
PHILOSOPHY, BY T. R. N.—PROF. CHEM. 

The effect in this case is probably owing, not prin- 
cipally to fermentation or other chemical change, 
but to the washing-out of the flavor of the raisins 
by cooking. Raisins have sugar in them, and also a 
sour principle—probably inthe skins. Cooking first 
dissolves and washes out the sugar, leaving the acid. 
Continued boiling finally washes out all taste. Raisins 
will be in their best condition, when cooked just 
enough to soften them, and not enough to dissolve 
out their sugar. 


HIRED LABOR AT O. C. 


, te correspondent of the V. Y. World at 
Oneida, whose letter we published last 
week, after referring to the hired labor of the 
Community, says: 

“ Herein is the fallacy of calling these people com- 
munists at all; they sre a large firm, employers, 
and they are fast growing rich out of labor which is 
only superintended, not done, by the community.” 

The general fairness with which this letter-wri- 
ter has treated our case, induces us to make an 
explanation on the point to which he refers. To 
the main charge that we are not communists but 
employers in our relation toa portion of our 
laborers, and that we make a profit from their 
labor, we plead guilty. But a further inference 
from the language used is that none of our labor 
is done on community principles ; that we con- 
fine ourselves to superintendence, and choose this 
position as easier and more profitable than that 
of performing our own labor. To this we de- 
mur. Our position as employers is one into 
which we have been forced by the demand upon 
us for our manufactures. Ifour community labor 
were equal to the demand, we should “ grow rich” 
faster than we doupon “labor which is only su- 
perintended, not done, by the Community.” We 
have always regarded the hireling system as only 
a mitigated form of slavery, and our ideas in this 
respect have made us such lenient masters that 
we are unable to compete with other manufac- 
turers in many businesses in which close “figuring 
on labor is required. We never hired the labor 
of other people until our manufactures created a 
market larger than we alone were able to supply. 

In the six years from 1857 to 1863, at which 
last date the Community began hiring, it added to 
its capital $48,860.79 from the proceeds of its 
own unassisted industry. During this period the 
demand for our products was limited, and no 
little time was spent in perfecting processes or 
manufacture and laying the foundation of much 
of our subsequent prosperity. Employing only 
community labor, we secured a faithfulness in 
detail rarely possible under the hireling system. 
These years started the reputation for excellence 
which our productions have since borne. 

In the next two years, 1863-4 our net earn- 
ings were $106,137.92. Of course to meet the 
rush of demand we were obliged to hire labor, 
although our own people worked more faith- 
fully even than before. Many of them, however, 
were required as superintendents, to keep up 
the standard of workmanship among a mass of 
inexperienced and self-interested employés. Our 
own people have seldom worked, habitually, over 





eight hours per day; but the superintendents 


say, that even with a difference of two hours, 
community labor is in most cases worth more 
than hired service. 


At the time we began hiring we had before 
us this alternative: to furego the sale of a large 
quantity of our productions and disappoint our 
customers, or to hire labor and run in debt for 
capital to carry on the increased business. Tak- 
ing all our circumstances into consideration, we 
chose what appeared to be the less of two evils. 
But we only adopted it as a temporary shift, 
and are fully determined, partly in consequence 
of our experience in it, to get from under the 
incubus of the debt at any cost, and in some way 
to keep our independence of the hireling sye- 
tem. Our benevolence assisted us somewhat, 
in entering upon the practice of hiring labor. To 
give honorable employment, with remunerative 
compensation, seems to be doing good. 


Had the number of community workmen in- 
creased in proportion to our manufactures, our 
profits would have been greater. For, by re- 
ferring to Tue Crrcutar of Jan. 9, 1865, it will 
be seen that we paid about $36,000 to an 
average of one hundred employés in the year 
1864, while the domestic expenses of the Com- 
munity during the same time were $34,000. The 
Community numbered at that time about two 
hundred and ten members, of whom at least one 
hundred and fifty, or five sevenths, were reliable 
workers. Supposing this proportion to exist in 
families joining the Community, an addition of 
one hundred and forty members would be neces- 
sary to replace one hundred employés by the 
same number of working communists. The 
comparative expense of the two systems can be 
seen from the following figures : 


COMMUNISM AND HIRING, 





210 members (150 workers) require $34,000 
100 employees (100 workers) “ - $36,000 

250 workers “ $70,000 

PURE COMMUNISM. ‘ 

210 members (150 workers) require $34,000 
140 - (100 workers) ‘“ + $23,000 
850 - (250 workers) “ $57,000 
Balance in favor of pure communism, + $18,000 


This balance would be added to our profits, 
without reckoning superintendents’ time saved 
and greater economy in the use of tools and 
raw material. 

It is true that in the last three or four years 
we have occupied ourselves more than formerly 
with education and other pursuits not immedi- 
ately productive, and we have been enabled to 
do this by the substitution of hired labor for our 
own in some departments; but although we have 
chosen from reasonsof policy to take these 
advantages immediately, we have done so at a 
greater expense than we should have incurred 


had we waited for an increase of community 
labor. 

We have not adopted the hireling system for 
a permanent one. We are studying the sub- 
ject and are at the present time contemplating 
business changes which may seriously affect our 
relation to it. 


= 


T. R. N. 








LIFE-CULTURE. 
HERE is a great deal of thought and Giscussion 
at present on the subject of Education. A party 
is rising that deniands a change. The old, classical 
and mathematical system which has long prevailed 





in colleges and schools,” does not, it is claimed, fur- 
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nish the mental culture that is demanded by human 
life. The study of Greek, Latin and mathematics is 
good in its place and in due proportion; but to give 
it the prominence—the exclusive possession of the 
field—it has hitherto had, is held to be wrong and 
disastrous. The opponents of this system would 
greatly reduce the amount of attention given to 
classical and mathematical study, and in its place 
would substitute the study of the Physical Sciences. 
Scientific study, its advocates assert, furnishes a far 
better and more copious mental training than is at- 
tained under the ordinary system. A wider range 
of faculties is brought into exercise by it. It deals 
primarily with facts. It stores the mind with knowl- 
edge at the same time that it trains the faculties 
most perfectly to use that knowledge. 

The old system has been held as the best for the 
development of the mind, training it to exact action 
—for producing a perfect mental instrument, ready 
to play with all the facts and surroundings of life 
which should afterwards be presented for its exer- 
cise. The new system, say the later thinkers, does 
all this, and does it vastly better than the old; and 
at the sume time brings the mind during the process 
of its growth, into direct contact with the great facts 
and relations of outward existence teaching it how 
to use them. The graduates of this system leave 
college not only thoroughly equipped for, but thor- 
oughly informed of, the battles they must fight and 
win, and trained how to win them; while, on the 
other hand, the students of the old system have nearly 
every problem of modern practical life and science to 
meet and solve after they have graduated. Their 
Greek and Latin fits them for only a limited range 
of literary work; their mathematics, unaccompanied 
with the applications of Physical Science, must be 
comparatively barren and unprofitable. 

Such, in brief outline, is one of the great questions 
which is commanding the attention of leading think- 
ers in this country and Europe. We do not allude 
to it for the puropse of now discussing the merits of 
either side, but simply as an occasion for expressing 
a few convictions of our own on this subject of edu- 
cation. Both of these systems have undoubtedly 
merits and advantages, but both, it seems to us, are 
only branches of a true system of culture. 

The first question which forces itself upon our 
attention, in regard to education, and which we think 
must, sooner or later, press itself upon the attention 
of every teacher of youth and every student of hu- 
man nature, is not whether the classical or the scien- 
tific system is the best, but a previous one; namely, 
whether either is calculated to meet the full require- 
ments of human nature, and to insure a truly devel- 
oped life. Allthe prevailing theories of education 
assume that the mind is the first thing to be attended 
to in the training of men and women. Every thing 
is made to culminate in that, to exist and work for 
that. If the student cultivates his bodily health by 
exercise and gympastics—it is done that the intellect 
may work more clearly,andstrongly. The mind,and 
its organ the brain, are made the center, the “ post in 
the middle” of human culture. 

Now we are led to demur to this view of educa- 
tion. In our studies of human nature we cannot find 
the intellect occupying the central, pretminent part 
of man. Thereis something deeper and more essen- 
tial than the perceiving, knowing power which 
works in the brain and takes cognizance of the phe- 
nomena of the outward world. The mind must 
yield to the heart. There is an organ more dynam- 
ically and centrally connected with all true thought 
and perception than the brain; an organ in the mid- 
dle region of the body which the surest researches 
of physiology identify with the great center of the 
Sympathetic System of nerves—the Solar Plexus. 
There is the source of feeling, the germinal fountain 
from which flows up into the brain the impregnat- 
ing seed of thought and all healthy mental action. 
All the faculties of the brain have their roots in the 
solar plexus. They are duplicated there in a more 
refined, dynamic form. The mind grows out of, an 
lives from, the heart. ! 

Here then should education begin—in the solar 
plexus. First of all, says the constitutional order 
of human nature, secure a well-cultured, thoroughty 
disciplined heart. Given that, and you have the 





foundation of a perfect manhood in all its depart- 
ments, upon which you may rear the glorious 
structure of a sound mind developed in all noble 
proportions. Wanting that, you have deformity, 
disease, insanity. 

When we read the discussions of the new school 
of education, who would make the study of the 
Physical Sciences the principal means of culture, 
we are repelled by their failure to recognize the 
deepest and most important wants of human nature. 
From them you would never learn that map has a 
heart, is related to an interior world, or that he can 
know God. Yet these are the things concerning 
which we most need instruction. The first things of 
which a child becomes conscious are the actions of 
its feelings—the unspeakable thoughts of the heart. 
An experience of pleasure or pain, of happiness or 
suffering, comes to it before its brain begins to 
reason, or its perceptive powers measure the 
relations of outward things. The mother’s love 
plays upon her child’s heart in magnetic vibrations of 
joy, long before its infant brain has any definite 
knowledge of the world that surrounds it. This is the 
true order of nature. The growth of the heart and 
the manifestation of the feelings precede the 
unfoldment of the intellectual powers. And in the 
great natural men of the past—Abraham, David, 
Daniel and Christ—this order was never reversed- 
In them the heart always governed and vitalized 
the mind. They were sons of inspiration. The 
light of an interior world shone into their being 
through the solar plexus and illuminated all their 
mental motions. Wesee this principle illustrated 
notonly in the central men of the Jewish nation 
but also among the Greeks. Socrates, the sovereign 
mind of Greece, the man whose piercing intellect 
probed below the philosophies of his age, and has 
left its impress upon the thought of the world, was 
a reverent, obedient follower of an internal inspi- 
ration—of a voice that spoke to him through his 
heart. By always consulting the oracle within his 
breast he became the wisest man of the Hellenic 
race, and one of the wisest of all time. It is the 
later culture that has lost sight of the interior world, 
and of the dynamic value of the heart in human life. 
The dogma of modern unbelief which asserts that 
the age of miracles is past, or rather that miracles 
are impossible in any age,: finds its counterpart in 
that system of education which ignores all that lies 
deeper in man than the brain and the intellect. Under 
its reign, religion deteriorates into a theory and prac- 
tice of morals; theology into a scientific presentation 
of the unknowableness of the existence of God. 

These considerations, and a multitude of others 
which we might mention, lead us to regard educa- 
tion as a duality, corresponding to the nuture of man. 
The dynamic member of this duality, is the education 
of the heart and solar plexus; the conspicuous 
member, is the education of the mind and brain. In 
the harmonious marriage of this duality, will be 
found the true culture that is demanded by human 
life. How that marriage may be brought about, we 
shall perhaps show hereafter. *. 1. PP. 


COMMUNITY HOUSEWORK. 
BY A NEW MEMBER. 
I. 

N arriving at O. C. I had some curiosity 

to know what were the manners and cus- 

toms of the family in regard to the affairs of 
every-day life. The principles and doctrines 
of the institution I was quite familiar with; but 
the manner of conducting all the affairs of so 
large a family, in such order, was not so plain. 
I arrived on a warm day in June. The first 
thing I did was to ask for a place to wash. I 
was immediately shown to a room extending 
back from the kitchen, where were ample pro- 
visions for washing the hands and face. This is 
the general wash-room of the family, although 
those who choose may have wash-bowl, pitcher 
and towels in their rooms; and so far as my 
observations extend such is the general fact. A 


long sink occupies part of one side of the wash- 
room, and at convenient distances are faucets ; 
and by turning the proper ones either cold or 
hot water can be had at pleasure, and in any 
amount. Opposite the sink is hung a row of 
roller towels which are changed several times a 
day. 

I passed a day or two in looking around an 
getting the bearing of things, in the mean time 
going to three well-prepared meals each day ; 
and as eating seems to be one of the important 
and frequent affairs of one’s life, perhaps I can- 
not do better than to begin with an attempt at 
describing the process of kitchen manipulations 
as here practiced. 

The kitchen is divided into two rooms. In 
the main one is a large coal stove, on which 
bread can be toasted, griddle-cakes baked, pota- 
toes re-warmed, &c. On the back of this stove 
is a large water-tank which can be filled by 
simply turning a faucet. When the water rises 
in it to a certain height, a self-acting contrivance 
shuts the cover and closes the faucet. About 
seven feet from this stove are three square 
iron kettles or boxes holding several pailfuls 
each. By turning faucets, steam can be let into 
them, and whatever is placed in them is cooked 
without burning, or the many inconveniences 
ofa stove. Three feet from the stove on the op- 
posite side, is a huge copper kettle, so arranged, 
by a neat invention of one of the machinists of the 
family, as to be , readily turned on its side and 
emptied of its contents. A steam-chamber 
under and around this kettle allows of its being 
heated by steam in a very few minutes. Near 
this kettle is another small sink, with water- 
pipe and faucet all complete. Opposite the 
steam-kettles is a closet with shelves on three 
sides filled with Brittannia and earthern pitchers. 

Adjoining this main kitchen is a smaller one, 
on one side of which is a large zine oven capa- 
ble of baking two bushels of potatoes at once. 
Near this is a wood stove used for various pur- 
poses. At one end of the room and on a part 
of one side are cupboards; one for tin dippers, 
eup-cake pans and pudding-basins; another is 
used as a receptacle for victuals, while a third 
is designated as the lunch-cupboard, where one 
is at liberty to help himself at any hour of the 
day. Into the wall at the other end of the 
room are driven hooks at regular intervals 
at the height of five feet from the floor; on 
these are hung divers metal steamers and boil- 
ers of various shapes and sizes, and under them 
stand huge griddles, toasting-irons, dripping- 
pans, &c. A door leads from the kitchen 
to the bakery, which is an institution by 
itself. It is supplied with large mixing-boxes, 
seasoning-cupboards, flour-sifters and a zinc 
oven of the largest pattern, which is capable ‘of 
baking sixty five-pound loaves of bread at a 
time, or in all three hundred lbs, Operating 
this bakery is the exclusive business of one 
man; and when necessary, he is aided by a 
company of young women. 

At the head of the kitchen department is a 
man whose business it is to see that all neces- 
sary articles in the shape of provisions and 
table furniture, dishes &c. are provided. If 
oysters, clams, sweet potatoes or any foreign 
perishable article is to be ordered from New 
York, he sends for it. If new dishes are needed, 





he buys them. He is a man elected to the po- 
sition by the unanimous vote of the family, and 
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is subject. to public criticism or removal from 
the office by the family, whose servant he is. 

Next in order come the kitchen men: One 
of them is a thorough mechanic by trade, and 
is also the author of a yet unpublished treatise 
on “ Kitchen Chemistry ;” a work, by the way, 
of much merit. The other is a somewhat lit- 
erary character or student. These men alternate 
in rising at half-past four A. M. for the purpose 
of building the kitchen fire and making the 
preparations for breakfast. They aid during the 
day in all the various labors of the kitchen. They 
do such heavy work as washing and handling 
the potatoes, cutting up pumpkins for pies, 
carrying weighty dishes of food to the table, 
wheeling and transporting baskets, boxes, and 
barrels of provisions from place to place. 

The cooking department is headed by two 
women, one of whom is chief counselor and man- 
ager, while the other is her assistant. These 
women occupy their position usually but four 
weeks at a time; so that it does not become an 
irksome task, and gives all an opportunity to 
try their skill at a variety of dishes. These 
women make out the bill of fare, which is 
always ample, and inmy estimation equal to 
any first-class hotel.. They superintend all the 
cooking, and have charge of the kitchen gener- 
ally.* — 

Next come the table-waiters. These consist 
of young women, in age ranging from twelve 
to thirty. They are appointed to their position 
and alternated at stated periods by a commitee 
selected by the family to attend to such matters. 

We are now ready to partake of a meal. 
But how shall we know at what hour it is ready, 
and how long we may linger, and yet secure 
something to eat? This problem is very easily 
solved. A large bell is hung upon one of the 
buildings, and at six o’clock A. M. it is rung. 
This is a signal that breakfast is ready for all 
who choose to eat at that hour. But if you 
conclude that you need another nap, you may 
turn over and sleep another hour, and still be 
in time fur a good breakfast. Waiters are in 





* The following is a bill of fare for one week, as 
lately taken from the bulletin board. Malt coffee is 
furnished each morning: good bread and butter are 
expected at each meal: the tea spoken of, is made 
from strawberry leaves. 

Sunpay. Breakfast—Steamed potatoes, bunns, ap- 
plesauce. Dinner—Baked potatoes, squash, season- 
ing ,celery, mince pie, wine. Supper—Tea, biscuit, 
jelly and cake. . 

Monpay. Breakfast—Buttered toast, steamed po- 
tatoes, clam-soup, crackers, black-jack. Dinner— 
Boiled potatoes, cabbage, turnip, squash, boiled meat, 
Indian pudding. Supper—Warmed potatoes, bean 
porridge, apple sauce. 

Turspay. Breakfast—Pancakes, baked potatoes, 
apple sauce. Dinner—Cocoa, baked potatoes, fruit. 
Supper—Cream toast, apple sauce. 

WeEpnesDAY. Breakfast-—-Warm soda biscuit, 
warmed potatoes. Dinner—Fish, steamed potatoes, 
apple pie. Supper—Tea, raised biscuit, beets, maple 
sugar (melted), pickles. 

Tuurspay. Breakfasi—-Baked potatoes, black- 
jack. Dinner—Cider, hash, celery, applesauce. Sup- 
per—Hominy, fried potatoes, baked apples. 

Frmay. Breakfast—Pancakes, steamed potatoes, 
apple sauce. Dinner—Stewed beans, cold slaw, 
baked potatoes, baked Indian pudding. Supper— 
Radishes, pumpkin pie, baked apples. 

Saturpay. Breakfast—Journey cake, warmed 
potatoes, black-jack. Dinner—Cocoa, baked pota- 
toes, turvips, fruit. Swpper—Milk, cold hominy, cold 
qeans, cold baked pudding, warmed potatoes, cake, 
radishes, 





attendance at the main tables of the dining- 
room until eight o’clock. And should you be 
an hour later you could still find plenty to eat 
on a side table. 

At twelve M., the bell again rings the signal 
for dinner, which lasts until one o’clock in the 
dining-room, after which time you will find a 
table set’ in the back kitchen for an hour longer. 

At half-past five a large hand-bell is rung 
telling you that supper is ready; but you will 
be as well served if you do not go until seven. 
Thus liberal time is given to suit all tastes and 
business, 

The dining-room is capable of conveniently 
seating one hundred and ten persons at once. 
On opposite sides of the room are four oval 
tables, each seating eight persons. The mid- 
dle of the room is occupied by two long ta- 
bles; one seating twenty-six, and the other 
twenty persons. The rule is to fill up the far- 
thest table on the west side of the room first, 
then the next, and so on in regularorder. This 
associates old and young, male and female, in a 
good and wholesome manner, and tends to dif- 
fuse a spirit of politeness and sociability not 
otherwise attainable. 

The next thing in order is to clear the tables 
and wash the dishes, an operation which is pro- 
vided for by itself, and is not under the supervis- 
ion of the kitchen corps. Half an hour after 
the bell rings for any meal, part of the tables 
are ready to be cleared. This is performed by 
four women aided by one man. The women 
brush the refuse of the table into pans and 
place the dishes in piles. The man carries them 
to the washing room either in his hands or in a 
small three-wheeled cart made for the purpose. 
The dish-washing table is a fixture; on opposite 
sides are letinto it large pans, the top of each 
pan being on a level with the top of the table, 
which is a little higher than an ordinary table. 
These washing pans hold several pailfuls of 
water and are provided with the means of 
drawing off the water at the bottom. Near one 
side and over each of them are faucets, by 
turning which, either cold or hot water can be 
drawn at pleasure into the pans. A woman at 
each washing pan seats herself on a high stool 
provided for the purpose, and makes a business 
of washing the dishes, which are placed on a 
table at the right hand, within easy reach; and 
hence the operation seems to be only a pastime. 
These dish-washers are frequently changed, so 
that the business never becomes monotonous. 

As fast as the dishes are washed they are 
piled on the left-hand table, whence they pass 
into the hands of the rinser. A man is sta- 
tioned at this post, and his conveniences show 
marks of ingenuity applied to the civilization of 
acommonly disagreeable job. On either side of 
him as he stands facing the table is a bench 
fitted for holding dish-baskets or racks. These 
racks are of different patterns. Some for large 
and small plates, some for saucers, for teacups, 
for sauce-plates, and for miscellaneous articles. 
The dishes as they come from the hands of the 
washers are placed in these racks in an edgewise 
position, until each is full. One is then placed 
in a crate fitted to a light frame, and operated 
by a catch and foot-treadle, by which the whole 
collection of dishes can be instantly lowered 
into a large box, holding nearly.a half barrel of 
hot water. A pipe and faucet are connected 
with this rinsing tub, by which to replenish it. 





The dishes are allowed to remain in the water a 
few seconds until they become thoroughly 
heated. They are then lifted out; a catch 
holds the rack above the water, while the dishes 
drain a few seconds, after which they are found 
completely dry in consequence of the heat they 
received in the water. They are now piled on 
shelves, or, as in the case of plates, returned to 
the dining-room, and placed on the tables ready 
for the next meal. A table and sink a little 
farther on, provided with hot and cold water, 
are used for washing tin-ware, an operation 
performed by still another woman, who also 
is quite frequently relieved. 








SWEDENBORG’S FATHER. 

We are reading in the W. C. a new life of Swe- 
denborg, by William White, published in London. 
It is a fine illustration of the way a good writer can 
make a dry subject interesting. The humor and 
pleasant satire of the biographer, beguiles you through 
pages of Swedenborg’s dullness. We shall be able, 
we think, to furnish some entertainment to our read- 
ers, from this book. Itcommences with a sketch of 
the father of the Swedish seer, Jesper Svedberg, who 
strikes us as a man immensely superior to his son, in 
simplicity, in benevolence, and in true originality. 
He was strong in the affections, was a marrying man, 
and a father, while Swedenborg was an incorrigible 
bachelor. We have marked for the printer two or 
three paragraphs in this sketch. 

Svedberg had three wives. Of the first he writes : 

Although she was the daughter of an As- 
sessor, and the wife of a Rector in Upsala, and 
of a wealthy family, she never dressed extrava- 
gantly. As every woman in those days wore 
a sinful and troublesome fontange or top-knot, 
she was obliged to do as others did and wear it : 
but hearing that a cow in the island of Gothland 
had, with great labor and pitiable bellowing, 
brought forth a calf with a top-knot, she took 
her own and her girls’ hoods and threw them all 
into the fire; and she made a vow that she and 
her daughters, as long as they. were under her 
authority, should never more put such things on 
their heads. 

The following relates to his second wife: 

Svedberg found he could not get on without a 
wife. The story of his second courtship he 
must tell for himself. The lady was the daugh- 
ter of aclergyman, and had been twice a widow 
before Svedberg fancied her; having been mar- 
ried first to a merchant, and then to a judge. 
“ On St. Andrew’s day, 1697, I celebrated, ina 
blessed hour, my wedding with my second most 
beloved wife, Mrs. Sara Bergia. I was not ac- 
quainted with her before; I had never seen her, 
and did not know that she existed. I was un- 
expectedly informed of her piety, meekness, lib- 
erality to the poor, and that she was well off, 
good looking, a thrifty housewife, and had no 
family; in a word, she seemed a woman who 
would suit me well. I wrote to her and laid 
bare my thoughts, and she acceded to my re- 
quest. Two days before the wedding I went 
to Stockholm, whither she also, by agreement, 
repaired. Iwas put into a room where she 
was sitting alone, but I did not know and never 
imagined it was she, for no one had told me. 
I sat down beside her. We conversed for a 
long time about sundry matters, I talking to her 
as a perfect stranger. At length she said, 
‘What do you think of our bargain, Mr. Pro- 


fessor?’ I replied, ‘ What bargain do you re- 
fer to? ‘That which you have written about,’ 
she said. ‘What have T written to vou about 3 
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I do not know what you mean,’ I answered. 
‘Are we not,’ she said, ‘to be man and wife 
to-morrow? ‘Are you that person! I ex- 
claimed, and then we jumped up and confirmed 
our friendship by shaking hands, and with a 
loving embrace.” 

Svedberg’s active benevolence shows quaintly in 
the following: 

Next to churches, schools held a prominent 
place in his heart To open new ones and extend 
and improve old ones was his constant effort. 
The common methods of teaching, he thought 
very bad, and as a step towards better ones, he 
published A Book of Sentences for Grammar 
Schools, in which, in a light and jovial manner, 
Latin, Greek and some Hebrew, may be learnt. 
The merciless use of the rod, which was worked 
like a flail in many of the schools, he tried to 
supersede by prizes. Writing to the King for 
money to purchase prizes, having himself given 
all he could spare, he says, “ And now a higher 
hand is wanted ; not such a hand as I had to feel 
in my youth, when everything I learnt was 
driven in posteriorly.” He seems never to have 
forgutten his own early school-days under 
drunken Ill-Peter’s stick. 


“FOLLOW ME!” 


Distraught with love and fond desire, 
By fast and weary vigil worn, 
I slept before my chamber tire 
Whilst visions bright to me were borne. 


The world grew young full many a year; 
I trod with sandaled foot the plain, 
Or climbed the steeps of old Judea ; 
And Jesus walked with men again. 


’Twas eventide. I wandered lone 
Upon the shores of Galilee: 

No sound but of the wind’s low moan, 
And darkness brooded o'er the sea. 


Still haunted by my waking love, 
My soul in ceaseless yearning waits: 

“ Say, is there, is there rest above? ‘ 
Sweet peace within yon pearly gates?’ 


A sudden step upon the strand, 
A radiant form was passing by ; 
I bowed myself upon the sand 
And prayed in my great agony: 


“QO Master! from this passion wild 

My aching heart thou can’st set free!” 
He turned his eye, so clear, so mild, 

And answered only, “FoLttow ME!” 


A flood of anguish whelm’d my soul, 
I slowly spoke, with eyes all wet,— 

“Gladly I’d yield to thy control 
Could I my darling one forget.” 


“ Who tollows me leaves all beside”— 
How tender, yet how firm his tone— 

“ Or friend or kin or cherished bride, 
If God ye serve, serve Him alone.” 


Prone at his feet myself I threw, 
“‘ My dearest love I'll leave for thee!” 
He took me in his arms,—“‘ And you 
A hundred-fold more blest shall be.” 
K. 


HoRTICULTURAL.—-Mr, Thacker writes from Oneida, 
“The severe cold weather of December did little 
or no injury to our fruit-buds. Even the more tender 
varieties of cherries and plums have received scarcely 
any damage. It is seldom that the mercury sinks to 
twenty degrees below zero, without doing more or 
less injury to fruit-buds. We have known the buds 
of the Heart cherries to be killed at eighteen below 
zero. Weaccount for this difference, by the fact 
that the fine dry weather of lastautumn was favor- 





able to the maturing and ripening of the wood and 
buds of fruit-trees. It is also noticeable that the fruit- 
buds are unusually smal), which undoubtedly is a 
favorable condition, in order to withstand the severity 
of the climate. Peach buds of course, will be found 
killed, if unprotected, where the mercury has sunk 
as low as fourteen degrees below zero.” 


NEWS ITEMS. 
THE report of Dr. Livingstone’s safety is confirmed. 
THE profits of the Paris Exposition amount to 
about $600,000. 
THE Officers of the New York and New Haven rail- 
road have decided to re-lay the track of their road 
with steel rails. 


THE registered voters in Alabama, Florida, Geor- 
gia, Louisiana, Mississippi, North Carolina, South- 
Carolina, Texas and Virginia, number 595, 888 whites 
and 673,669 blacks. Only three States, Georgia, 
Texas and Virginia show a majority of white voters. 


Masor-GENERALS Pope and Ord have been re- 
moved from the command of the Third and Fifth Mili- 
tary Districts,respectively ; and Major-Generals Meade 
and McDowell have been appointed in their places, 
Lieut.-General Sherman succeeds General Meade in 
the command of the Eastern District. 


AT a late meeting of the San Francisco Academy 
of Sciences, Prof. Davison, chief of the coast survey- 
ing expedition to Alaska, gave an interesting account 
of the forests, fisheries and geology of the new ter- 
ritory. There is heavy timber in the vicinity of 
Sitka ; trees one hundred and fifty feet high, and four 
or five feet in diameter. The best island on the 
coast is Kodiack. On it are hills and vales green 
with herbage. Thousands of acres afford abundant 
pasturage, and hay for winter use. The waters of 
the archipelago abound in cod, halibut and salmon, 
the latter being particularly abundant. In some of 
the small streams inland, the progress of boats is 
frequently impeded by them, and millions are 
thrown on lee shores in banks two or three feet deep, 


where they die. Many of the best fishing banks be- 
tween Onalaska and Kodiack are kept secret by the 
fishers as a legitimate advantage in their business. 
The cod are usually larger and have a better flavor 
than those taken on the banks of Newfoundland. 
The aggregate of territory where the cod are found 
constitutes a reservoir of fifty thousand square miles 
in extent, with from twenty-five to fifty fathoms of 
water, and he entertained no doubt of the fact that 
the fisheries will in the course of a few years prove 
much better and more lucrative than those on the 
eastern side of the continent. Prof. Davison described 
a specific breed of cattle found on Kodiack and 
Atto islands, which were imported from Siberia 
about fifty years ago. They are small, hardy, round 
limbed, and their flesh has a fine flavor. They are 
pastured in summer and kept in adobe stables during 
winter. He said that geological matters pertaining 
to the country still remain, to a great extent, a mys- 
tery. The expedition could not make any extensive 
surveys. He believed, however, that they succeeded 
in finding the locality of extensive deposits of bitu- 
minous coal, and he t cage if government would fit 
out an expedition to explore it thoroughly, the yield 
of coal alone would more than pay for the territory. 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


“ York, December 26, 1867. 

“ Please send the Crrcunar after this to Shavers 
Creek P.O. Huntingdon County, Pa. I am going 
to move there.” 

How non-committal you are! How are we to know 
who “T” is? Does it not occur to you that it might 
possibly have been a convenience to us if you had 
signed your name to the above request ? 

M. G., Ohio.— The “Confession of the work of 
God in my Religious Experience,” which you sent us, 
has been read with interest at our evening family 
gathering. The MSS. will be preserved and returned 
to you at any time, should you desire it. 

W. C., Mass.—Received $5. The individuals 
to whom you refer, are not, and never have been 
members of the Community. We send as you re- 
quest, a copy of the Trapper’s Guide. We extend 
to you our sympathy, and are pleased that you are 
cheered by the weekly visits of the CrrcuLar. 

R.H, Ohio—The letter inclosing your gift of 
$5 for the CrrcuLaR, has been received. 





Ainouncements : 


THE ONEIDA COMMUNITY, 

Is an Association living in Lenox, Madison Co., N. Y., four 
miles from Oneida Depot. Number of members, 210. Land 
589 acres. Business, Horticulture and Manvfactures. Theol- 
ogy, Perfectionism. Sociology, Bible Communism. 

WALLINGFORD COMMUNITY. 

Branch of 0. C., at Wallingford, Conn., one mile west of de- 
pot. Number of members, 45. Land, 228 acres, Business, 
Horticulture and Printing the Circuzax. ‘ 

NEW YORK AGENCY. 

Branch of 0. C., at 385 Broadway, N.Y. Room 9. Number 

of members, 10. Business, Commerce. 


NEW HAVEN FAMILY. 

Branch of 0. C., at 82 Howe street, New Haven,Conn. Num- 
ber of members, 9. Business, boarding of students from the 
Communities. 

SPECIAL NOTICE. 

The O. C. and branches are not “ Free Lovers” in the popular 
sense of the term. They call their social system Compuex Mar- 
n14GB, and hold to freedom of love only within their own fami- 
lies, subject to free criticism and the rulé of Male Continence. 

ADMISSIONS. 

Members are admitted to the 0. C. and branches, after suffi- 
cient acquaintance ; but not on mete application or profession 
of sympathy. Whoever wishes to join, must first secure confi- 
dence by deeds. The present accommodations of the Commu- 
nities are crowded; and large accessions will be impossible till 
new Communities are formed. 


STEEL TRAPS. 

Eight sizes and descriptions, suitable for catching House 
Rats, Muskrats, Mink, Fox, Otter, Beaver, the Black and Grizzly 
Bear, are made by the Oneida Community, Oneida, New York, 
of whom they may be purchased, or of the Community Agency, 
835 Broadway, New York. Descriptive list and price-list sent 
free on application. 


TRAVELINC-BACS. 

The Oncida Community manufacture a great variety of Gen- 
tlemen’s and Ladies’ Traveling-bags and Satchels, Noyes’ Lunch 
Bags, &c. Samples may be seen and orders will be taken at 
the 0. C. N. ¥. Branch, 335 Broadway, N. Y. Descriptive price, 
list sent on application, 





PRESERVED FRUITS AND VECETABLES 

Strawberries, Black, Red and Orange Raspberries, Cherries 
Huckleberries, Plums, Peaches, Pears, Pine-Apples, Quinces 
Lawton Blackberries, in quart bottles and quart cans, with 
syrup—Tomatoes, Sweet Corn, Peas, Lima Beans and String- 
Beans in cans—are put up in quantities for sale by the Oneida 
Community. Also, Jellies of the Barberry, Currant, Blackber- 
ry, Quince, Crab-Apple, Peach, Raspberry, and Black Currant. 
N. B. As we are unable to keep up with the demand for these 
goods,persons desiring a full assortment, should order a year 
in advance. First come, first served. Descriptive price-list 
sent on application. 





MACHINE TWIST AND SEWINC-SILK. 


Machine-Twist of our own manufacture (Willow Place Works): 
also various brands and descriptions of Sewing-Silk, in whole- 
sale quantities for sale by the 0. C. N. Y. Branch, 835° Broad- 
way, New York. 





Oo. C. PURCHASING ACENCY. 
NO. 335 BROADWAY, NEW-YORKE, (P. 0. Box, 6796.) 

This Agency buys goods of all kinds for those who cannot 
afford to come to the city, or those to whom shopping is a bore. 
For commission we charge five per cent. or less, according 
to the kind and quantity of goods ordered. The mission 
will be charged on the actual outlay of money, inclu all ex- 
penses involved for packing, expressage, &c. In some cares 
where the expenditure is small, and the trouble of filling the 
order considerable, reasonable charge for time will be made. 





PICTURES. 

The following Photographic views of the Oneida Communit 
can be furnished on application; viz: The Community 0 
ings; Buildings and Grounds; Rustic Summer-House and 
Group: Bag-Bec on the Lawn—size Na sang 8 inches by 10-- 
price 75cents. Various stereoscopic views of the i and 
Groups and Grounds an be furnished for 40 cents each. ° wa, 
carte de visite size, 25 cents each. Any of the above will be 
sent by mail, post paid, on receipt of the pricenamed. Address, 
Oneida Community, Oneida, N. ¥. 





PUBLICATIONS. 


Hanp-Boox or Tue Onzipa Community; with a Sketch of its 
Founder, and an Outline of fts Constitution and Doctrines. 
72 pp. octavo. Price, 35 cents for single copy; $8.50 per 
dozen. 

SALVATION FROM SIN, THE END OF CHRISTIAN FalTH; an octavo 
pamphlet of 48 pages; by J. H. Noyes. Price, 25 cts. for sin- 
gle copy, or $2.00 per dozen. 

Tue Trarrer’s Guipg; A Manual of Instructions for Capturin 
ae animals ; by 8. Newhouse. Second edition ; wit 
new Narratives and Illustrations, 280 pp:, 8vo. Price, bound 
in cloth, $1.50. a 

Mate Continence; or Self-Control in Sexual Intercourse. ALet- 
ter of Inquiry answered by J. H. Norzs. Price, 50 cts. perdoz. 

Back Votumes or THe “CircoLar,” unbound. Price, $1.50 per 
volume, or sent (post paid) by mail, at $1.75. 

[ The above works are for sale at this office.] 

Messrs. TrusNer & Company, Book-sellers, Paternoster Row 
London, have our Hanp-Boox or THE Onzipa Community for sale 
they will receive subscriptions for the Ctrcv.ar, and orders for 
our other publications. 


